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INTRODUCTION 


An up-to-date accountof Baluchi has long been desirable. A lengthy 
sojourn in Pakistan and Iran was therefore undertaken, lasting 18 
months in the years 1961—62 ; during this time, I was able to visit 
most of the Baluchi-speaking areas in Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Tran, and to collect materials about the language and its speakers. 

Besides the collection of literary specimens, it seemed of import- 
ance to attempt a dialect survey as well. The only reasonable 
dialect description at present available is that given in the * Linguistic 
Survey of India, X: but unfortunately this account is seriously 
incomplete, giving a distorted picture. It is intended that this study 
Shall provide an account of Ba! dialects at once reliable and reason- 
ably complete. 

Linguistic surveys in Baluchistan are beset with difficulties. The 
territory to be surveyed is vast ; the roads, when they exist, are in 
poor state, thus corresponding entirely with the state of the transport 
using them. The Makran country of Baluchistan has been described 
as one of the least hospitable deserts on earth. Political conditions 
also tend to restrict linguistic and other surveys and are likely to be 
particularly felt in Pakistani Baluchistan which is much the most 
developed of the Baluchistans. Here many Baloé live in fairly large 


į towns and are well educated. И is also true that Pakistani Вајоќ 


show by far the greatest literary interest in their own language, and 
several magazines and newspapers in Baluchi have been printed (in 
the Urdu script) in recent years in Quetta and Karachi. Of these, 
most are now defunct, except * Noken Daur’, a weekly newspaper 
in Quetta, formerly edited by Ázát Jamaldinl ; also flourishing is a 
new Baluchi Academy in Quetta, and the Government monthly 
magazine * Ulus’. 

In neither of the other two Baluchistans, Irani or Afghani, is 
there much literary or other cultural activity. 

The central governments in all three countries broadcast, for 
several hours a day, programmes іп Baluchi. Pakistan makes 
broadcasts from transmitters in Quetta and Karachi, Iran from a 
powerful new transmitter in Zahedan, and Afghanistan from Kabul. 
Broadcasts from Quetta occasionally have, besides the usual music 
and news bulletins, readings of classical and modern ballads, as 
well as drama and talks on literary subjects. 

Perhaps the most remarkable cultural characteristic of the Balot 
is their rich literary heritage and continuing strong literary traditions. 


| 
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In every village there can be found someone—often several people— 
who can recite classical folk ballads at great length. Stories and 
fables are also legion, and nearly everyone knows a few. The difficulty 
mentioned by Dames? in discovering poems in * Makrani’ Baluchi 
can only be due to a lack of contact with speakers from the Makrán. 

ikc most languages, Bal has a conventional dialect (often called 
Chin after the tribe) for its serious and classical writing ; this 
circumstance makes it meaningless to base a description of the 
Yarieties of the language on literary materials, which often contain 
false forms or hyper-corrected ones, as well as * mixed ' forms from 
several dialects at once. 

Apart from the LSI account, the only descriptions of Bal of value 
today are those of Pierce, Marston, Mockler, and Dames, All of 
these, with the exception of Dames, describe the dialects spoken in 
what is now Pakistani Makrün, and each of these writers (again 
except for Dames) describes several different dialects at once, 
without supplying geographical details. 

A study of these materials, added to his own information, led 
Sir George Grierson to the conclusion that West Bal existed in 3 

[ dialects on then British territory, and named them Karachi, Кей, 
‘and Panjgüri, after the chief districts in which they were spoken. 
His information on the Karachi dialect was direct, on the other two 
indirect. PanJgürl is correctly described,? but a clear Picture of the 
other two dialects does not emerge. Similarities between the Кей 
and Karachi modes of speech had long been noticed, but the precise 
degrec of their relationship remained unspecified. As close an 
examination of the materials available in 1959 as was then possible 
convinced me that the two areas spoke in all essentials the same 
dialect, and 1 said as much in two articles (implicitly in Enc. Islam 
(Ncw Ed.), 1007, and explicitly in BSOAS xxiv, I, 90) ; but I was 
too rasb. It is now clear that the Bal dialect native to Karachi was a 
Coastal onc, distinct from both Кеч and Pangüri. The extremely 
rapid growth, also, of the city of Karachi since 1947 has so greatly 
changed both the nature and numbers of its inhabitants (in 1961 
Baloč numbered in excess of 250,000, while in 1921 there were only 
10,000 within the city itself) that it is no longer possible to speak of 

* Karachi dialect * of Bal at all, nearly every dialect being represen- 
cd in йз streets today, with none especially predominant. 

The dialect used as а basis in the grammars of Mockler and 
Pierce is а Coastal one, This is to be expected, since it is most likely 


з Popular Poetry I, p. XV. 
* For bibliography, cf. LSI X, 335. References in this article to Dames are 
fost aH otherwise noted) to his * Textbook of the Balochi Language’. 
T X, 385. 
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that these writers lived in or near Gwádar on the coast. It often 
happens in pioneering studics of a language that a minor dialect is 
used as a basis for an important description. That is what Dames 
did, while Mockler and Pierce, perhaps unwittiugly, used a major 
dialect. 

Bal is not the only language native to territories in which the 
majority of the inhabitants are Balot. Of the other languages, the 
most important is Brahui, the areal extent of which is rather greater 
than that pictured in thé^LSI maps.* In the territory marked there 
as Brahui-speaking, Bal is now spoken side by side with Brahui, 
with no linguistic ascendancy attaching to either. Brahui is however 
spoken much farther westwards from NuSki across agai into 
Iranian Sistin, where there are important colonics of Brahuis. 
Other colonies are dotted all over Afghani Sistán as well, and are 
alsó to be found to the south in Iran as far as Xāš, which is itself 
mainly a Brahui-speaking town. 

Brahui has been absorbing Bal for so many years that there can 
be little doubt that the hypothesis of a Bal origin for the Iranian 
characteristics of Brahui is not only the * most economical hypo- 
thesis'* but also the obviously correct one, which the merest 
acquaintance with the present-day linguistic facts of the area 
suggests. 

Ever since the publication of the Marw texts? it has been striking 
how yery uniform Bal is over its entire vast territory, There is no 
doubt that all dialects are morc or less mutually intelligible, but 
what differences do exist are deeply roofed and make a dialectology 
possible. The Baloč are themselves often keenly interested in their 
own language, and were most helpful to me in devising questionnaires. 
My comparatively long stay among them made a continuous 
revision of my work possible, and out of it has come a reasonably 
consistent scheme, which has the added merit of embodying many 
of the Baloé’s own ideas about his dialects. 


“LSI V, 619-20; cf. also the map facing p. 277. 
* Emeneau, * Brahui and Dravidian Comparative Grammar ', p. 56. 
* For references cf. Elfenbein, * A Vocabulary of Marw Baluchi "Lp. 8. 
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. On the basis of the foregoing criteria, then, a dialect division can 
be made as follows : 
| 4, Eastern Hill Dialects EHD) 

5. Кахым dialects (R) : so-called from a (mostly dry) nullah in 
the Panjgür district of West Pakistan, These include the following 
important sub-dialects. 

(a) Каши (K) 

(b) Cagai-Kbtrant (Č) 

(c) Afghani (A) 

(d) Sarhaddl (S) : The Marw dialect belongs here 

\ (е) Panjgür (P) 

6. Sarawünt (Sar) 

7. Кеч (Ke) 

8. Тош (L) 

9. Coastal (CD) 

4.1. Eastern Hill Dialects. 

The names ‘ Northern Bal’ or ' Eastern Ва! * have been given to 
-these dialects by writers whose knowledge of the other dialects was 
very limited, and today I would reject both as misleading, For in 
fact these dialects form а very small and isolated group, with p rustic. 
flavour. They have g use of the accident of their location 
in British Baluchistan, the best studied and recorded of all the 
“dialects, most of the work on them being donc in the hundred years 
between 1830 and 1930, by missionaries, soldiers, and various 
members of the LC.S. Some of this work is excellent, culminating 
in the monumental work of M. L. Dames, which has made that of 
his predecessors obsolete: The only important exception is formed 
by the collection of stories made by А. Lewis in 1855. 

The area in which these dialects are spoken has shrunk consider- 
ably since the date of the LSI map (1921), and it is now practically 
co-extensive with the tribal areas of the Mart, Bugti, Leyarl, and. 
Мамиш, Of these, the first two overwhelmingly predominate in the 
area today. ў 

ЕНВ із no longer native in Dera Ghazi Khan, its easternmost 
extent being the beginning of the Indus plains at a line about 70.5? E. 
of Greenwich, where k gives way to Khetrán! and Lahndá. It 
extends northwards approximately to a line from Sibl to Kohlü 
(30* N.) ; north of this line there are only a few scattered groups in 
PS territory, extending beyond Loralai up to Musa Xel (31° N.), 
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where РЕ takes over entirely. Southwards Bal is spoken ncarly as 
far as Jacobābād on the Upper Sind Frontier, where Si territory 
begins. Westwards the boundary is very nearly the railway line 
Jacobabid-Sibl. The territory is thus comprised nearly entircly of 
the hilly area between Sibi and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

South of Jacobübád there are only isolated communities, In 
particular, there is the somewhat large one in the Sonmiint-Uthal- 
Diwana district, speaking what was originally EHB, but now strongly 
influenced by Si so as to have become virtually another dialect 
(called Ka&c-JI-Bolt in the LSI). This dialect, (KB), whose phonetic 
character remains substantially as noted in Enc. Islam 1007, is 
gradually being eroded by the sea of Si with which it is surrounded Š 
indeed, most of the Baluchis in this area are bi- or tri-lingual. 

4.2. Genera! remarks. 

The basic distinguishing characteristics of all these dialects are 
four phonological ones. 

4.21. The most prominent of these is the tendency to_change 


knp >x, b, f 

gdb >y, б, В 

EjJ> ғ 
(and in KB further @ > s, 8 > z). These changes include many 
cases of sentence-sandhi such as: d leravà na Bart * He has no 
camel’; tat dilgir ma-vI * Don't be alarmed °. 

4.22. While the foregoing tendency is fairly prominent in all 
these dialects, another tendency, mentioned by all writers on the 
Subject, that of aspirating all pre-vocalic voiceless stops, is muc 
less developed. It is noticeable how both of these features vary 
greatly in their prominence from one place to another, and even 
from speaker to speaker in the same locality. The second of them— 
the aspiration of voiceless stops—is, І thought, much weaker than 
most writers have implied and, where it occurs, is often quite 
sporadic and traceable to personal idiolect or to the influence of an 
Indian language habitually spoken. 

4.23. The dropping of post-vocalic nasals is common to. all Bal. 
dialects spoken in Pakistan, but is especially marked in EHB. The 
resulting nasalisation of the preceding vowel is correspondingly 
strong. 

The extraordinary uniformity of Bal makes a single orthography 
for the language relatively easy to devise and employ. A fairly 
harrow transcription based on any dialect except EHB will fit all the 
others (except EHB) very well, and a broad transcription will suit 
them all. I should deprecate what is in effect the use of two narrow 
transcriptions, one for EHB alone (which indicates, e.g. the droppiag 
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7. (а) Stem raw-: (b) Stem da-, dt: 
тажап гаип dean daun 
rawe rae die dae(t) 
rao() rawant аө) deant 
(c) Stem bt- («bà-) : 
btán blun 
bte bte 
bi(8) blant 
(d) North: Stem kay- : South : Stem kã- 
kayan Каут kahan kāhun 
кае касо) kàhe kahe(t) 
kae(8) kāyant kàhe(8) kühant 


Note that the forms in Dames are Southern ones, as is in fact 
stated by him. It ought also to be mentioned that the word rawag 
is not much used ; the usual word for * go’ is Juzay, 

8. Imperatives are usually formed without prefix: lik kan, wafs, 
war, Jak, kan, nind. 

9. Verbal noun invariably in -ay. 

10. Ist sin dn 


There is a common tendency 
е u of the plural to à; but it never becomes I. 


(©) Syntax 

ast transitive verbs are always construed passively: e тағай 
matn loy dita * this man saw my house’; man güntyal zurtayant o 
Зибаудп “І took the sacks and went *. 


(d) Lexicon 
l. sayar 10. gwamz, gwazm 
2. lóy п. čuk 
3. tán ( « Кап) J 12. bango (only) ; kar 
4. тап, andará 13. daryá 
5. kanday 5 14. sak farr-int 
6. ko 3 15. Serd (<derd) ; gward 
7. famofay ; Jawalkay ; ti, pit! 16. čikar 
8. dsin 17. тохи 
9. mahisk 18. suðr 


5. RáxSánt dialects. This group is by far the most widely spoken. 
While it is not entirely uniform over its whole area, its similarities 
justify a unified grouping. If а choice of ‘ standard dialect * were to 
be made for Baluchi; Вахау has stronger claims than any other 
group to the position, R is also the dialect used for broadcastin, 
in Pakistan and Afghanistan. As a literary vehicle it is, however, 
little cultivated, usc ОГ the greater historical prestige of other 
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dialects, but there is no doubt that it is spoken and understood by 


he majority of Balog, 

5 p of the dialect is cnormous: from Many in 
Russian Turkmenistan eastwards to Kaby], and southwards nearly 
as far as Karachi, a distancc of morc than 1,000 miles. Within this 
area it is possible to distinguish several sub-dialects, which can be 
described as follows : 

(a) Каја. The area marked in the LSI ' Brahui ", Separating 
EHB from other Baluchi-speaking areas, has changed its linguistic 
character since 1921 (cf. also 51). While it does remain the principal 
Brahui area in West Pakistan, Bal bas so penetrated it that it is fair 
to say that most of its inhabitants are now at least bi- (if not tri-) 
lingual, K is the principal Bal dialect of the arca, being spoken from 
Las Bela northwards to includethe Maskearea(villages Gorjak, Gajar, 
Jebri), Nal, Suráb, and Kalát as far as Mastung, where P£ begins. 

(b) Cagai-Kháránl. This dialect is spoken from Nutki (Noike) 
westwards along the Pakistan-Afghan fronticr, as far south of 
Кһагап Kalat as habitation goes into the desert, Westwards it 
extends nearly to the Iranian frontier (Dalbandia), but its main centre 
is in the triangle Dalbandin-Khardn Kalat-Nugki. 

(©) Afghani dialects are spoken along the Helmand from just 
west of Kandahar. They begin at approximately Khügláni (north 
of the Arghandab) and include Giritk, Rudbar, Cahir Вшјак 
(which forms a sort of boundary between Pakistani and Afghani 
Balot), where the Helmand veers northwards. Thence the territory 
includes the whole of the west bank of the Helmand, Afghan 
Sistin, with an important centre at Cakansür. To the north there 
are Baloč settlements speaking A stretching as far as Sindaod 
(Sabzewar), where their number begins to decrease, trailing off at 
Herat, which itself has few Balog. There arc no permanent colonies 
of Baloé north of Herat. 

(d) Sarhaddl is the name given to this subdialect by its speakers, 
who inhabit an area stretching from Dalbandin in West Pakistan 
north-westwards approximately to Cahdr Вигак on the Helmand, 
and thence to Zabol, including all of Iranian Ststán (aud northwards 
in Iran to Marw) ; it extends west of Sistin to include the Neh 
district as far as Bal is spoken, which is at Present approximately 
Nosratábád Sipi, northeast of Bam on the Bam-Zahedan road, 
which also marks its approximate southern extent, A North-South 
line through N. Sipi marks its western boundary, where Bal meets 
Persian. North of Sistán on the Iranian side of the frontier there are 
only isolated Balog settlements, but they exist as far north as Marw, 

(c) Panfgüri is a subdialect spoken in West Pakistan from Nag 
{to the south-west of Kalat) westwards along the Вахо river as 
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far as the Iranian frontier, and northwards to the Hamun-ce-Maskel, 
the territory farther to the north and northeast being largely unin- 
habited desert. To the south, the territory of P includes the Kolw& 
district from Awärän in the east to HoSab in the west. Kolwa 
forms the southern boundary, more or less, while the northwest 
limit is just east of KOhak on the Räxšāni river. The Мазар and 
Hor Ab districts to the north also lie in P territory. 

3'The.P. gubdialect is the most influenced by Indian languages ; 
it regularly drops final nasals (and nasalises the preceding vowel). 
To Indian influence is probably also to be ascribed the slightly 
aberrant speech of two villages, 1521 and Bünistán, in the cast of 
the Panjgür district. This consists principally in affixing -o to all 
pest participles : Suto, ifo, gusto, and also to other words such as 
wajo ' sir’, hormo ‘date’, dogo ‘ other’; note also the odd word 
ingi‘ now ', Many of these villagers appear to have come from Sind. 
(a) Phonology 

1, All dialects keep old й unchanged. 

2. All dinlects : <5 
3. Past iciples in -ht- over a wide area in the southeast (K, P, 

eastern parts of C). The tendency to drop A jncreases to the north 
(including western parts of Č); and itis dropped entirely in A and S, 
44. All dialects: dista. ` 

i 5. Most dialects (S, Č, K, eastern parts of P) have durta, while 
dria is used in A and the Kolwă parts of P. 

“2 6. All dialects’: kurta: 

`0]; Only in the southeast (K, P, C) is А kept at all, and only in 
thé ‘extiéme southeast (К, P) does uncymological.& appear: K, P 
hasp, asp. All dialects have ásk. h < x in loanwords is kept 
on] » and sometimes in Č. 

^8. Nearly all (K, P, C, A) have dé, while А appears in the 
southern part of S; gradually giving way to NP aii north of Sistün. 
39; Jwänag ` Їз universal, «except for onc district in central P 
(Citkin) which has апар. 

&10.-Two types, a metathesised onc Jad-, appearing as Jaduk 
(PK; С) and one with an assimilation of the second consonant, 
Jaluk (or Jaf) in 5, А. - 

«11. All dialects г sinkur. ` 
` 412; АШ dialects : айат. - 

713. A’ varigty of forni. The original type is kept in S, A, К 
uškim-, ulkita, while asdmilations can be seen in P udkun-, иий, 
and Č шй, uskita, 

X14, The usual development is gu-, but gwa- appears in the Kolwa 
part of P; all dialects have gurk, however. 
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15. All dialects : tunnag. 

16. Both nimišt and nibifr аге to be found all over the area ; 
A has niwift as well. 

17. All dialects ; аў, ѓа, except P and south K ae, ča. 


(b) Morphology 
1. The genitive singular ends in -e everywhere except in А and S 


which preserve the older -ay ; it is never weakened or dropped in 
these dialects, s E 
727 Alp dialects : git, except south S girt. 

3. k- is prefixed in all dialects to present-stem tenses. and some 
, A) in the north also prefix it to a verb in the apodosis 
of an irrealis construction: aga man 501 bütenun ki ta guinag-e, 
man züt kdtin* If 1 had known that you were hungry, I should have 
come earlier". Cf. Sokolov, Trudy Instituta Yazykoznaniya, Vl, 
p. 87, §80. 


4. The paradigms аге: 


Singular Plural 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
N: man а а аттай šumā джал 
G mint, mn! тауп ду amme šume — want 
D.-Acc. mina, тпа tard, tra àyrà ammárü Sumara wand 
Obl. man а ay ammá ита — Gwan 


Notes: Ist sing. mant in the south (P, K), for mint ; 
and maná for minà ; 


P has also maf, me beside mni. 

2nd singular. The distribution of tay and tt is quite random. P has 
а N to, Kolwà tao; both make an Obl. ta (cf. 53b, 3). 

3rd singular. The stem is dy- everywhere except in N, but S, A 
have a N, Sing. dy too; K has an Obl. дуӣ, All these dialects keep 
D-Acc. dyrd apart from drd (the latter referring only to inanimates). 

3rd plural S, A, C use à throughout, S, A making a D.-Acc. джал. 
P has a N án, which also occurs sporadically in S and A. K makes 
its N dyán, and P, K use the stem dy- for the other cases : О йдуйт, 
D.-Acc. dydnrd, Obl. dydn. 

5. C, S, A-often have edind, ddind, while A has add as well as 
oding. K, P have only eda, odd, and edema, ādemā, while the 
regular usage in C, S, A is Зека, Falkà. 

П 


* On this formation ef. Morgenstierne, АО, 258. 
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а westem boundary. The dialect is spoken southwards as far as 


ХАЗ (МАЧ), and is the dialect used officially in Bal broadcasts from 


Radio Zähedān, It possesses many of the features of a transitional, 
or mixed, dialect. =з шр 


X8) Phonology 

il, D is commonly fronted to ll (more precisely /u:/). 

5442. ris usual. 

5,3. Past participles in -ht-. 

214. Usual: dista 
5. (убита (cf. below 86b, 3). 

» 6, Usual: kurta 
Л. оруш, А: is unknown; азр, dsk are the normal forms. 
8. Both ds and 2013 are used, 

« 9, Subanag is the norma] word. 


1-12. ddenk. 
yh. Bkun-, itkuta, which, while showing assimilation in the present, 
‘pre kept apart from forms of kanag. 
«7 14. gwa- is kept everywhere ; * wolf" is gwark, 
15, -tunnag. 
16. nibifta kan- is the verbal expression. 
17. да (a£) everywhere. 


(b) Morphology 
1. The genitive singular everywhere in -e. 


4,2. The 3rd singular is girit. 

3.. The k- prefix is unknown to this dialect, which prefixes (under 
‘the same conditions) у-, particularly to dyog, drag, and ilag in both 
present and past-stem tenses, e.g.: man ydydn, man уйгйп, man 
:yilān ‘T come, bring, allow’; sumd ča kid ydhtet ? * whence have 
you come 7’; man yaran-t fI shall bring Шт". 


4. Paradigms as follows : 


Singular Plural 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
N man to, ау тай Juná дудп 
G там -tal ay me šume дудлі 


Obl. man д ау mà junà дуйл 
Notes : 3rd singular often à with intransitives ; 3rd person otherwise 
Mses áy- throughout. 
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5. eda, odd only ; edema, одета. 


6. -у- epenthesis throughout : 


nayan nayin 

naye пауе! 

nayint hayan 

7. (a) rawag (b) dayag 
rawān rawin daydn dayin 
rawe rawet de dayet 
rot rawant dant dayant 
(c) blag (stem b-) (d) dyag (stern уйу-) 

bàn bin уйуйп уйй 
be bu yüe уй! 
bit bant yet удуат 


Note the shortenings in the 3rd singulars rof, yet. 

8. Forms are : biniwis, bwasp, bwar, бой, bkan, bnind (mnind). 

9. While а forms аге sometimes employed, the usual formation. 
isin -tin A 

10, Ist singular -än ; Ist plural -in 


(c) Syntax 

The usual construction is passive; man {гй dist ‘I saw you’; 
singün mant pad laggit ‘the stones struck my foot’; man günlanà 
zurt о #шйл * I took.the sacks and went ' (mixed construction). 


(d) Lexicon 
l. sar 10. godir 
2. log, gis 11. čuk, zàhg 
3. kujām 12. kros ; har 
4. man... tahà, tahá 13. daryà 
5. hand- 14. sakk Sarr-int, Бах Jwan-int 
6. Ша 15. bond; gward 
7. bihāl kan- ; Баћа zur- ; 16. dinkyds, činkar 
digar 17. тази 
8. àhín 18. guénag 
9. makisk 
7. Kei dialects. These are spoken principally in the Кеё valley 


of Pakistani Мактап, from Hirok westwards to Tump. It thus is 
the dialect of a number of very important historical towns, and 
includes, to the south, the villages (гот Gwarkop to Jamgwangan ; 
to the north, the villages along the river СіХ as far as the -Zamurin 
Band mountajns. Ke tends to be archaic, though from the village 
of Balitáh westwards it begins to resemble Sar. 
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(a) Phonology 


1. à remains 

2. All forms in -t 

3. Past participles in -rk- 

4. dita 

5. уйна, ydurta (cf. below 
$8b, 3) 

6. kuta 

7. Unetym. h- occurs at times 
(cf. no. 13), but asp, dsk arc 
the usual forms for these 
words 


8. ds 


9. Jubünag 

10. dajuk 

11. sikün 

12. ádenk 

13. haškun-, hatkut with unetym. 
h- 

14. gwa- is usually kept, but 
note gurk * wolf" 

15. tunlg 

16. niwiita and nibista both 
occur ; also heard is 
nibista 

17. ča (a£) everywhere 


(b) Morphology 
1. Genitive singular always in -e. 
2. 3rd singular girt, but in the north git. 


3. The k- prefix is unknown; in its place y- can be prefixed 
(and usually is) to all verbs with an initial vowel, on both past and 
present stems, c.g.: man уййл, man yürün, man yilün ‘1 come, 
bring, allow " man yatkagin * I came ’, eic. 


4. Paradigms : 


Singular ' Plural 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
N тап tau ау та {тй Gyan 
© там — te dy ma! sume — dyant 
D.-Acc. тапа tra ühyüi тагй  šumārā буйла 
Obl. man а зуд та Зита йуйл 


Notes: 3rd person stem dy-, except for 3rd singular D.-Acc. is 
unexpected (the existence of the expected forms was consistently 
denied); N singular à also appears when subject of an intransitive 
verb, and - Obl. singular is often dropped. N plural also has дл, 
used as subject of intransitive verbs. 


5. edà(n), oda(n) ; edema, ddemd. 
6. -h- epenthesis throughout : 


nahin nahin 
nahe nahet 
nahínt nahant 


о 
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7: (а) rawag (stem raw-) (b) dayag (stem day-) 

rain rawin dayün dain 

rawe гане. daye daet 

rot rawant dant dayant 

(c) büag (stem b-) (d) dyag (stem yày-) 

bün bin yáyün yayin 

be ber yaye payet 

bit bant yet yáyant 


3. binibis, bwaps, bwar, Бой, bikan, mnind. 
9. Formation in ag only. 


10. Ist singular -ün ; Ist plural -in. 


(c) Syntax 


The passive construction is mostly retained: har doken pādān 
sawés dard-if Кш “the sandals hurt both my fect'; àyán mant 
braid gwast ki ingo буй ‘they told my brother to come here‘; 
man günlän zurtant o raptün ‘1 took the sacks and went" (rapi- 
<NP raft); and sometimes a mixed construction is used: man 
günlánd тигі o raptün (see above). 


(8) Lexicon 

l. sar 9. makisk 

2. log 10. gwamz 

3. дијат П. čuk 

4. аһа 12. kuros; kar 

5. kandag 13. daryà 

6. kit, ko 14, sakk Jarr-int 

7. Jamosag ; Баћа kanag ; 15. bund ; gwarā 
digar 16. činkā 

8. dsin 17. masit 


18. guénag 


9. Coastal Dialects. These dialects form the basis of the descrip- 
tions given by Mockler and Pierce, and possess a very large arcal 
extent as well as an intensive literary cultivation, The name 
y which this dialect is commonly known in most parts of Baluchistan 

testifies to its prestige as the reputed language of the ancient Rind 
heroes and their followers, who first penetrated into India from the 
West in the 16th century. The dialect is the most important onc in 
classical poetry. когни Ырыны et UR PERLE 
—— HS 


CONSPECTUS 


It would be misleading to imply that the preceding categories of 
dialect differences are inflexible ; in fact, w: forms constanti; 
penetrate from one dialect int i in parti 


can be heard, ns well as seen, everywhere, for they are often adopted 


in written Bal. 


Of the other groups, 


аг, Ke, and L show many of the features 
and CD—in a j 


EHD and CD, a state of affairs 
not entirely unexpected when one notes their position at the edges 
of Bal territory as a whole. The most evolved dialects are those near 
i ind of these, the most evolved are its 
. The whole dialectical picture might 


central members, S, A, and 
thus be characterised : 
Oldest : EHB, CD. 
[eio : Sar, Ке, L. 
Youngest : R. А 
This scheme is open to the objection that the ' transitional’ 
oup di: 5 à rather ad hoc character, but the probable history. 
of the migrations makes §ame-such grouping much the most likely.. 
It seems now fairly certain that the Baloč have migrated from the 
south-castern shores of the Seca, Sasanian times ar. 
shortly thereafter,.and trayelled ürst to. Sistin, and. thence across. 
what is now-Pakistan to reach Sind finally in. Ле сапу 16th century, 
Jains of India (East Panjab) in the next century, Ths 
presencc of large numbers a Indian loanwords in all Bal dialects 
makes it certain that if.any Balot remained in SE Iran during the 
original migrations, they baye. been completely. submerged in. a, 
later, westwards migration from India. into Iran. A small group 
became isolated in the Sulaiman mountains in Upper Sind, and the . 
тезі probably spread westwards along the Makrán, coast, Thence 
they probably fanned out northwards into Panjgür, Kharin, Čagai . 
and Afghanistan, with some groups spreading out westwards into, 
Sistän, and northwards on both sides of the frontier to.rcach Herat 
n istan and Marw in Turkmenistan, This much the Jinguistic . 
EXidence alone makes likely. It is to.be hoped that evidence from. 
other fields will eventually be found as well. 


EXAMPLES OF TEXTS IN VARIOUS DIALECTS 


Hastat se be-wugüf. E se Sutant, yak daryüe kirrü ništant. 
Yaked towár ko, agar e daryárà аё bilaggit, рифа еМ tahden mahi 
kvjango bireyant ? Dühmiá towàr kurt, to mand ganok! јог ma-kan! 
E wa sakkien йзїпеп gapi-in; drüháen mahi e drače sará tek 
bikapant, Seml, Ке ёа Ayan kammen dür nistagat, йуїп odd handit, 
o рий; šumā har do mazánen ahmak-et ! Ásünen tle: olak о gok 
o pas-ant, ke drače sara lek bikapant ? 


п 


Наза! ya ballüke. Ballükà hastat yak buze. Sohbe sari buz 
duit-o, šir kutant dega, о buze rah dicgà, buz-I zurt o danna dar Atk. 
РіМе &irit ke ballük šo, рї à Sut-o, бере дар pak kut-o Sirdn tlikkit. 

Ballük e pase rah diegā, ki atk, dit-1 ki deg husk-int. Е бета o à 
дета &2г10-1, Cirit ki kas ni-dtk, loge dip band-int, guit-1: hié na-bi, 
pislà wartagant. Pistird Just ko ki, to гап wāna ? Guit-I, Na, man 
sahi nahun, ballo; Сич: ар Jindà! wartagant. Latje gipt-l o 
pislárá Jat-I. Pisle litik sist. Pisle НК sist, piši bū be-dum. 

Pile bráte петард kullà-| atk ke, Буй ke mani sür-int. Piši а 
Grit ke, čo е hale tahā, e hale, wati brate nemaga Кија šut kanin ? 
Pist à šut-o ballūkā arz ko ki, manl Ніка bide, ki man brate sūrā rain. 

Ballūkā gušt-I ke, to mani Sirin badilā byār, hančo ki trà ік 
боп? rasit. Pit go, širānī jā Кија, боп byārin-1? Guit, buro, 
buzà bguš. РЇЇ Sut pa buzā, ki buzü, buzi, šir de, širān daln Бана, 
balli mană dum dant, dumbà pa durnbà bandin, làle sira rain. 

Buzà gušt ki, to manā k&h dat, to buro, ШЇй byár, mand bide-1. 
Рій šut pa kahürá, ki kahür, kahür, tàl de, tàlán dain buzüà, buzà 
mand Sir dant, г man dain ballia, balli тапа dum dant, dumba pa 
dumba bandin, lále sūrā rain. 

Kahürá gušt ki, to manā kudo dat ; gust-I, kudo ёа Кија byarin-i ? 
Guit-], ča kapotá. Pili Sut pa kapotà, ki kapot, kapot, kudo de, 
kudoàn dain kahürá, kahür manā tal dant, tálán daln buzüà, buzü 
a . lále sūrā rain, 


ар Jind’ ' you yourself ' (<Si.), 

* Translated as *jon «jwán, although in this dialect /wán means * young” 
only, cf. p. 23, 470, 14; the speaker may have made a slip and adopted the 
common Ráxlán] usage, as he heard Rax8nl every day and wrole broadcasts 
in it, 


Musa Khel 


Dera GházI Khan 


Dàlbàndin 
Khürün Kalát" 
-e-Mabkel 


Han Khàrán 


нага "y 


aa Walüp qi RA 
w к 
Икан 


Awárün a 


бы АС А ^ $8 
е! 
Qasr- e-Qande LRE 2 Kolw&:, Las Bela a 
* Mág Diwina 
* Uthal 


Hyderabad 
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